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Japan: Good Neighbor or Poor Relation? 


The Japanese population prob- 
lem is of interest to the Amer- 
ican people because: 

1. The United States is com- 
mitted to making up any deficit 
which may exist between Japan’s 
production and the minimum 
needs of her 83 million people ;? 

2. America’s military and eco- 
nomic power in Asia is located 
largely in Japan; 

38. A poverty-stricken and 
communist Japan would be a 
real danger to America’s security 
and to world peace. 

There are other reasons why 
a stable and prosperous Japan, 
like a stable and prosperous 
Britain, is of great importance 
to world peace. 

The Japanese are a highly 
literate and energetic people, and 
recent history has proved that, 
like the Germans, they can be a 
powerful force for good or evil 
in world politics, industry, and 
commerce. 

A peaceful solution of Japan’s 
population difficulties would fur- 
nish civilization with valuable 
experience as to how similar dif- 
ficulties in other Asiatic coun- 
tries might be solved without 
© endangering world peace. 


Japan’s Multiplying People 


Japan’s population of more 
than 83,000,000 is as large as 
that of England and France 
combined. Its density of 3,640 
persons per square mile of arable 
land is more than three times 
that of Germany, Italy, or India. 

Not only is Japan’s population 
large and crowded, but it also 
is continuing to increase at a 
very rapid rate. Japan’s pre- 
war natural increase, births over 
deaths, was about one million 
per year. During the postwar 
period, 1947-49, her natural in- 
crease averaged 1,661,000 per 
year.” 

If this rate continued it would 
double Japan’s 83,000,000 in- 
habitants in only 33 years. 

This is a rate 43 per cent 
above that which accompanied 
the record large baby crops in 
the United States for the same 
period of years. Yet, it should 
be pointed out that Japan is 
twelve times as densely inhabited 
as the United States per square 
mile of arable land. 

These were unusually high 
rates of natural increase both 
for Japan and the United States, 
caused in part by demobilization. 
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But it must be remembered that 
Japan was supposed to have lost 
the war, and the United States 
is supposed to have won it. Per- 
haps never before in history has 
a defeated nation increased so 
fast in population at the expense 
of a victorious nation. 


Is Emigration a Solution? 


One may begin to realize the 
difficulty of Japan’s population 
problem if he attempts to find 
space for Japan’s annual in- 
crease through emigration. Dur- 
ing the heaviest immigration to 
the United States, 1901-14, from 
more than 50 countries in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the net immi- 
gration averaged about 561,000 
a year. Japan’s yearly prewar 
natural increase was about twice 
this number, and her recent post- 
war natural increase is three 
times this figure. 

It may be seen that emigration 
is no solution to Japan’s popu- 
lation problem. Practically, it 
would be next to impossible for 
emigration to carry away one- 
third, or perhaps even one-tenth 
of Japan’s recent annual natural 
increase. 

Now let us examine Japan’s 
facilities for supporting her in- 
creasing population within her 
own borders. 


Japan’s Agricultural 
Weakness 


Japan’s 83 million people—a 
number more than half as large 
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as the population of the United 
States—is crowded into an area 
no larger than the state of 
Montana. 

Furthermore, Japan’s land is 
mountainous, and only about 
16% of it is arable. 

These figures indicate that 
Japan can hardly be a great 
agricultural country in relation 
to the size of her population. 


Japan’s Industrial Weakness 


To make up for her scarcity 
of land, Japan has worked hard 
at being an industrial power. 
But industrialization is depen- 
dent largely upon such resources 
as coal, iron, and oil. 

Britain is finding it difficult 
to make ends meet through in- 
dustrialization, but during the 
20-year period 1919-1948, Japan 
produced only one-ninth as much 
coal and only one-fifteenth as 
much iron ore as Britain per 
capita of 1950 population.* 

And the coal produced is poor 
in quality, as indicated by the 
fact that during 1948 coking 
coal valued at $50,000,000 had 
to be imported from the United 
States.* 

The total estimated reserves 
of Japan’s iron ore would last 
the United States hardly a year.° 

As regards oil, Mexico pro- 
duces 70 times as much as Japan 
per capita, and the production 
of the United States is about 320 
times that of Japan.*® 
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Weakness in Raw 
Materials 


Japan is as limited in the raw 
materials for manufacturing as 
she is in energy sources. Her 
cotton-spinning and -weaving in- 
dustries depend on raw materials 
from India, China, Egypt, and 
the United States. Her textile 
industry depends on raw ma- 
terials which must be imported 
from Australia, Europe, and 
other sources. 

Silk and rayon were the only 
fibers produced in Japan as the 
basis for textile manufacture. 
Now nylon is taking the place 
of silk, and the principal raw 
material of rayon is wood-pulp, 
of which Japan must import a 
large part of her requirements. 


Japan’s Forests 


Despite the fact that two- 
thirds of Japan’s land area is 
forest-covered, she started im- 
porting wood as long ago as 
World War I in order to pre- 
serve the balance between use 
and growth. 

Because of her mountainous 
terrain, Japan’s forests are in- 
dispensable (1) for the regula- 
tion of her water supply, (2) the 
control of floods, and (3) the 
prevention of erosion with the 
resultant silting of reservoirs 
and farm lands. 

Regardless of these dangers, 
during World War II the cutting 
@ of her forests reached four times 
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the amount of growth. Even 
during the occupation year 1949, 
overcutting was two-and-a-half 
times growth. At this rate it is 
estimated that the important 
stands of coniferous timber 
would be virtually exhausted 
within 15 years.’ 

However, current production 
plans of the Japanese call for 
increased cutting in forests dur- 
ing the next five years. 

“The effects of overexploitation 
are evident through increasing 
damages to agricultural areas, 
hydroelectric and irrigation de- 
velopments, and lines of trans- 
portation and communications, 
as a result of extensive soil 
erosion and increasing incidence 
of floods.” § 


Japan’s Food 


Japan has exploited the riches 
of the sea more than any other 
nation. It might be thought that 
Japan’s fishing activities would 
offset her meager supply of ara- 
ble land. But although Japan 
produced three million tons of 
fish in 1948,° this supplied only 
47 calories in a basic ration of 
approximately 1,500 calories per 
day per person.’® Of this starva- 
tion diet 90 per cent was carbo- 
hydrates. 

The Japanese actually ate 
more than this allotted ration; 
perhaps 2,000 calories, of which 
75 calories were fish. (The U.S. 
average is nearly 3,500 calories, 
of which 45 per cent is composed 
of proteins and fats and oils.) ™ 
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This imbalance between popu- 
lation and resources is not all 
that Japan has to worry about. 
She is still haunted by rapid 
momentum of population which 
is likely to carry her census total 
over the 100 million mark within 
a period of fifteen years. 

In spite of this evidence, many 
well-meaning people contend that 
there is no such thing as over- 
population. What is needed, they 
say, is not natural resources 
but more human resourcefulness. 
Japan’s career from the time of 
her opening to the West shows 
the danger of following such a 
half-truth. 


Japan’s Resourcefulness 


Few people in history have 
been more resourceful in agri- 
culture, industry, and interna- 
tional trade than the Japanese. 
The same thing may be said of 
the Germans. But was it not 
these two nations that plunged 
humanity into World Wars I 
and II? 

Nevertheless, we should like 
to make it very clear that we 
fully appreciate and advocate hu- 
man resourcefulness as a means 
of solving the problems of hu- 
manity. But resourcefulness can 
be applied in many ways and to 
many things. For example, it 
can be applied to empire build- 
ing and the waging of wars for 
conquest. 

Few would approve of apply- 
ing human resourcefulness to 
such activities today. Yet it is 
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to these that it is applied when 
it has failed through peaceful 
means to fulfill the wants and 
reasonable desires of a people. 

If we compare the prewar 
levels of living of Germany and 
Japan with that of the United 
States, we see that natural re- 
sources per capita may make the 
difference between peace and 
war among highly literate, in- 
dustrious, and resourceful peo- 
ple. 

The German and Japanese 
peoples were quite as resourceful 
as the American people. Con- 
sidering their natural resources, 
some might say that the Ger- 
mans and Japanese have been 
even more resourceful. Be this 
as it may, we cannot escape the 
fact that the prewar level of 
living in Germany was only one- 
half and the Japanese level only 
one-third as high as in the 
United States.” 

This question may be resolved 
by saying that resourcefulness 
in agriculture, industry, and 
trade works peacefully when 
there is an abundance of natural 
resources as has been the case 
in the United States. But where 
there have not been such natural 
resources, history has proved 
that resourcefulness repeatedly 
has been turned to war and the 
conquest of the natural resources 
of other nations. 

This does not mean that hu- 
man resourcefulness cannot solve 
the problems of humanity. It 
means that it also must be ap- 
plied to other things than agri- 
culture, industry and trade. 
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It goes without saying that 
resourcefulness must be applied 
to these occupations. But this 
is only half the picture. Human 
resourcefulness also must be ap- 
plied to the control of population 
growth and to the conservation 
of the resources which nature or 
the good Lord has supplied the 
human race. 

If resourcefulness is applied 
only to agriculture, industry, 
and trade in Japan, there is little 
hope that it will be able to keep 
pace with population growth. 
The least damage these half-way 
measures can do is to multiply 
the present misery. 

“A real catastrophe involving 
millions of persons may be in 
the making,” says Professor 
Warren S. Thompson, “and it 
may very well be precipitated 
by the rather sudden withdrawal 
of American support from the 
economy of Japan before the 
Japanese have been able to make 
any workable adjustment of 
population to resources.” 1° 


From Perry to MacArthur 


Before Commodore Perry 
forcefully opened Japan _ to 
Western civilization in 1853, the 
population of that country had 
remained stationary at about 27 
million for some 300 years. By 
using techniques of industriali- 
zation, foreign trade, and empire 
building learned from Western 
countries, Japan was able to 
support a tripling of her popu- 
lation in about 100 years. 
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Had Japan utilized her in- 
creased production for increas- 
ing the level of living of a stabi- 
lized population, the population 
explosion which resulted in a 
war which cost the United States 
and Japan billions of dollars and 
thousands of lives would have 
been highly improbable. 

In analyzing the causes of why 
nations begin campaigns of con- 
quest, we might consider the mo- 
mentum of population growth. 

The increase in Japan’s popu- 
lation from 27 million in 1853 
to 40 million in 1890 developed 
a momentum which added addi- 
tional millions to the population 
between 1890 and 1940. 

When a population has in- 
creased at a rapid rate over a 
period of two generations (as 
Japan’s population had done by 
1890) it develops a momentum 
which is difficult to stop in less 
than fifty years, during which 
time the population may be ex- 
pected to increase about 25 per 
cent even under favorable con- 
ditions of population limitation. 
However, between 1890 and the 
end of World War II, the Japa- 
nese doubled in numbers. 

The American occupation of 
Japan after World War II had 
a result on Japan’s population 
equally as dramatic as the visit 
of Commodore Perry in 1853. 

Whereas Japan’s population 
doubled between 1890 and 1945, 
during the American occupation 
it has gained a momentum which 
would double its numbers in only 
33 years. 

During the prewar period 
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1936-40, the birth rate of Japan 
averaged 28.6 per 1,000 popula- 
tion per year; but during the 
occupation period 1946-49 the 
birth rate averaged 33.5. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
effect of the occupation has been 
on the Japanese death rate. This 
was reduced from a high of 29.2 
in 1945 to 11.4 for 1949. The 
1949 rate is by far the lowest 
death rate in Japanese history. 

This is a magnificent achieve- 
ment, and it shows that Amer- 
ican resources and the latest 
public health measures can in a 
few years drastically lower the 
death rate of a population as 
large as Japan’s 83 million. 

This was accomplished at no 
small cost to the American peo- 
ple. On June 28, 1948, Congress 
appropriated $1,300,000,000 for 
the Civil Functions, Government 
and Relief in Japan and Korea. 
On October 6, 1949, Congress 
made another appropriation of 
$912,500,000 for similar pur- 
poses. These appropriations are 
exclusive of the cost of the mili- 
tary occupation.* 

“It has been determined that 
approximately 95 cents of each 
GARIOA [Government and Re- 
lief in Occupied Areas] dollar 
was expended on importation, 
production, or processing of food 
stuffs,” according to SCAP.* In 
contrast, less than one-half of 
1%—.43% of each dollar—was 
spent on medical supplies. 

These figures are glaring evi- 
dence of how far modern medi- 
cine has outrun the production 
of food in saving lives. It cost 
at least ten times as much money 
to save the Japanese people from 
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starvation as it did from pesti- 
lence. 

This is a very significant fact 
because it indicates that modern 
medicine is keeping millions of 
people alive in countries already 
overpopulated who find it next 
to impossible to get enough to 
eat. 

The relative cheapness of 
medical supplies also has its 
hopeful aspects. It suggests that 
much of the present misery 
might be alleviated by the appli- 
cation of medical science to a 
program of fertility control. 
This would result in the saving 
of a vast amount of capital and 
natural resources in the United 
States and in industrially back- 
ward countries which could be 
used to raise the level of living 
of these people. 

But if half-way measures con- 
tinue—that is, controlling deaths 
without also controlling births— 
famine is sure to become an 
increasing threat to the vast ma- 
jority of the world’s people. 
This can be said without quali- 
fication, unless the social unrest 
caused by an increasing number 
of hungry people leads to com- 
munism and the surplus numbers 
are liquidated along the Stalinist 
lines. 

To what extremes social unrest, 
caused by an increasing number 
of hungry people, can lead is 
described by a publication of the 
General Headquarters of the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan: 

“The low economic status of 
the Japanese farmers over the 
years has created among that 
group a feeling of hopelessness 
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and restlessness. Agrarian un- 
rest in turn has provided no 
small part of the stimulus to 
Japan’s imperialistic foreign 
policy. Tenants particularly, and 
farmers generally, have been in 
large measure sympathetic to 
extremist political movements 
by Japan’s militaristic expo- 
nents.” 7° 

Here is suggested one of the 
basic reasons why Japan con- 
quered her neighbors’ terri- 
tory and natural resources, and 
finally exploded into war with 
the United States. 


Japan’s Future 


The Japanese themselves have 
now come to realize that popula- 
tion limitation, coupled with all 
possible ingenuity in production 
and trade, holds the key to their 
survival. In April 1949 the Japa- 
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nese government created a Popu- 
lation Problem Council within 
the Cabinet. Acting on the rec- 
ommendations of this council, 
the Japanese government passed 
the ““Eugenic Protection Law” in 
June 1949. 

This law not only establishes 
birth control clinics and legalizes 
sterilization for hereditary pur- 
poses, as in the United States, 
but it also goes so far as to 
legalize abortion for economic 
reasons. Of the 93,853 regis- 
tered abortions during the first 
seven months of this law, 56,265 
were for economic reasons. 

The suffering caused by these 
abortions is only a part of the 
misery resulting from overpopu- 
lation in Japan. Those who op- 
pose birth control in Japan 
should evaluate their decision in 
the light of these facts. 

—Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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